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“Better to remain silent and be thought a fool, than to speak up and remove all doubt.” The 
quote, often ascribed to Abraham Lincoln, echoes Proverbs 17:28, “Even a fool is thought wise 
if he keeps silent, and discerning if he holds his tongue.” Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address is long 
on meaning and short on words, and so it endures. 


Calvin Coolidge (US President from 1923 to 1929) would often just stare graciously at guests in 
the oval office as they tried to persuade him to support one or other of their big ideas about 
what government ought to be doing. When the guests had exhausted their words, Coolidge 
would have them amiably ushered out, often without uttering a single sentence, aside from the 
pleasantries of greeting. 


As the 1928 election loomed, he announced simply “I choose not to run.” “Silent Cal” was 
faithful to a cherished axiom: “I never got in trouble for anything | didn’t say.” 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt, while wordier) is another case in point. He is known for 
communicating with the nation on radio via his “fireside chats.” What is less known is that he 
gave only 30 of these talks in his 12-year presidency (1933-1945). That averages less than three 
chats per year. FDR spoke convincingly. And sparingly. 


There are counterexamples. One of the more significant historical photos at the Coleman 
Museum was taken in the fall of 1912. It shows a great crowd of men and women, clad in coats 
and hats against the October chill, packing West Main Street. They are looking intently toward 
a bunting-draped platform in front of the Leiby Drug Store (the present American Legion Hall), 
where William Jennings Bryan, himself a three-time Presidential candidate, is urging citizens to 
vote for Woodrow Wilson. 


Bryan, famous as “the silver-tongued orator” got such a thrill from speaking that he was known 
to sometimes deliver a dozen or more long speeches a day while campaigning. One cartoonist 
called attention to Bryan’s torrents of words by drawing his caricature standing on a scale 
beneath an impossibly crowded speech bubble of verbiage. The cartoon’s ironic caption read 
“The more he speaks the less he weighs.” Some speculate that his wordiness is one reason 
there never was a President Bryan. 


Fast forward a hundred years, into a different media culture, shaped by vastly different 
technology. The endless proliferation of words—coming from the smallest to the largest 
figures in public life—seems to have ushered us into a weightless world in which very little 
seems fixed and grounded. 


True, some powerful people seem to prosper by endless empty words. But in these times, and 
in this season of the year, we would do well to consider carefully what we say. We would do 


well to speak wisely, but sparingly. In times of thanksgiving and celebration—as well as in times 
of stress, pain and tragedy (which often coincide with the holidays), fewer words and more 
presence may be what is really needed. A thoughtful gesture, a hug, a gift, a nod, a smile can 
outweigh the cleverest words. When more information won't fill the need, just being there 
may be enough. And (though some will honestly disagree) | maintain that family holidays 
should be marked by the complete avoidance of political arguments. 


In a culture that places a high value on expressiveness—of saying exactly what’s on one’s mind 
at whatever time and place one chooses—keeping silence can seem like a deprivation. In 
recent years, “freedom of speech” has become a major concern. Individuals and groups of all 
descriptions complain that they have, in one way or another, been prevented from speaking 
their mind. 


Certainly such concerns are serious. But there is another aspect to free speech, and it isn’t 
necessarily related to our Constitutional liberties. | call it “the right to remain silent.” Or, at 
least, the right to carefully limit our words. Other eras have recognized the power of silence. 
The monastic tradition in religion is in part an embodiment of the idea that spiritual reality (and 
ultimate truth) is both deeper and higher than words can reach. Words don’t always point us 
to what’s genuine in life. 


All this is not to argue that those who use lots of words are bad people. Rather, it’s a 
corrective. It’s a reminder to those who (like myself), use lots of words, maybe too many words. 
It’s a reminder that on an everyday level, silence can be practical. 


People of any ethnicity, philosophy, or tradition can appreciate author Maya Angelou’s insight: 
“I've learned,” she wrote, “that people will forget what you said. And people will forget what 
you did. But people will never forget how you made them feel.” 


